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ABS!BEAC*T ' > 

. This paper is aiviaea into five sections, the. first 
of nhich states the author's purpose for writing ^t>'.e paper as being . 
to think through the experience he haa as the instructor of a pilot ^ 
class nithin the seco?iaary education professional sequence at the 
Teachers College of Ball State university. The nex€ section is a 
aiscussion of .the niethoaology hg usea in preparing the paper. Section 
3v is the largest section ana discusses Hbhe tasks of schopls of 
educationv Tiiere is also a discussion of the: types of people vho have 
tr^aditionally h^ep attracted to In this section it is 

asWerted that schools smd colleges have hgen sending men and vomen 
inio the world who no longer understand^he*^ creative principles of 
weistern society. The the mein^ fourth section is that modern 
education is based <<3aujt^^ is necessary or useful for the 

col^leges and univ,ersities to transmit the classical culture of the-^ 
west from one" generation to the n^xt. This section also notes that 
the- university experience cannot and should not be? an' exact mirror of 
life. It is stated that .real scholarship\^always moves in a realm 
where choices are more iramerous ^nd the possibilities * more varied * 
than they are/prajctical. The final section emphasizes that teacher 
^education must not allow, itself to operate outside the perennial" 
tfbncerhs of westerji clvilizationy and^that those who teach in higher, 
/Education must have some convictions about what is wortjh learning* ' 
^EC) V . ■ 
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The purpose of this" study has teen to think through the . experience I have 
had as -the instructor of a modest pilot x-xithin the secondary education, pro- 
fessional sequence here in Teachers College. ^I cpmmitted.myself to thinlc and 
tnrite^i?! a deliberately philosophical .V7ay. Max Wingo has $aid: * . «^ 

;-. - . .^.the fundamental policy question of the purposes of education 
' * , cannot be answered by *the educa*ETbnal philosophers alone. ' they 

should not expect to' do it alone and nobody should •expect them to. 
However, the xssujB can be raised by philosophers, and should be, 
because it is normative r and therefore philosophical, a^d because 
nobody else in the field of education seems particularly inter- - 
ested invra'ising it,. ♦The ppsslbilit^ exis.ts for philosophy. ^ 

• of education to move out of its poverty-stricken state, to 

^ • -reassert the leadership it-once had in the intellectual arena... ^ 

l4 may well be that too much, time already has been frittered 

* • away by philosophers talking to «ach other and by- aimless ^ 

' dabbling in the schools on the part of' we 11 -meaning romantics. ... • 
^nd reoi:ganizers who think that anything, including human / "o 
education, will yield to the mechanics of scientific i^atogemeitt. - 

The <|iapeV wKich the reader has before him (him is used throughout the 

Vork as symboiic of'^ the spdcies, her is implied and will not be us*ed) is not 

intended as a ^report of what occu^rred during the ten weeks of the pilot class 

which I taUghtl This writer intends to'^'communicate to the reader that he * , 

, • i * ■ ■ * ^ %< ■ 

taught the course in the mood suggested'by the points and concerns raised 

in this x^ork. . ' " 



Thfe pilot teaching experience consisted of haying the undergraduates 
> sign on for seven)hours of study with me; The seven hours consisted of °f our 
hours pf a laboratory experience commonly called Participation and three 
hours of the undergraduate course /in th4« social foundations. The tWp 
, courses are not usua^y taken together/ during the same quarter and almost / 
never with the same instructor* / / ^ / * V / 



My assumption is that undergraduates need tcj have long period? of 
time t7ithin which they att^ipt to master conceptual paradigms: paradigms 
which alloij them to underistand the disparate phenomena they ^ee in the 
Institutional school and in' the society at large. The mastery of suVh 
conceptual paradigms is dif f icult ^ Thie'* difficulty may l>e compared to ; 
.the lack of ease which many people have. when trying to learn a foreign' 
language. In* order for students to, learn difficult conceptual language 

• ■ *.*■■ , ■ . • 

an optimum learning situation must exist; the instructor must haye a 

longet period of contact with students than the normal thirty class hours 

afforded in most quarter-organized classes^ ^ 
t' • • ■ . • . . * - 

The pilot that I am despribitig allowed for a better time bloc than 

would have been tfce case had the students been enr ailed for just one class 

with me. During, the first part .of the quarter the students met with me 

for one hour daily in a classroom situation, for five days a weeTc.. There 

was additional opportunity fot?^ professor-student contact at the laborat^ory 

. schodl where, they parfeicipafeeciic The frequent meetings and the longer^ time 

blpc allowed * for ^ more fay drab le clilmate for building concepts which were 

■ . ;. • . , - • 'N ■ / ' ■ ■ / T ' ^: ■ ' ' 

based upon real school' (parti<:ipation) experience. Paradigms could be 
built - through the study of < books, hand-outs, films, di^sctission, lectui;ei 
exams, etc. -1 so thai? the students could come to understand, to make sense 
of, what was,! or was not ^ occurring* in the participation site ^t the 

' • ' ' " ! - . ' ' ^ I ■ ' ' '•• ' ■■ • ■ ■ ■ ' ^ ■ 

laboratory school. . ' T * 

^ The pilot was not just based upon ""the advantage of more student 
' contact hours. One of the criticisms aimed at 'the foundations of .^education 

is that it is done in a vacuum - a vacuum detached from the "real" school, 

■ ■■ ' " * ' ■ ■ 3 
ijhe pilot was an attempt to provid^ a setting j a climate, a mood within 

* • '■'*■•. 

x^rliich the weaving together of theoty and practice could occur. For too- 

' ' , - ■ ■''>■■ ■ ' ^ 

long educational institutions have operated as though theory and practice 



Vera *tx-70 , sejij^rate realms, while in fact they^are inextricably one# I \' 

■ . . < _ _ . . 

have wit ten in another ipla^cetli^t: 

An experienc^^ (as contrasted to a simple undergoing) is had 
• x-7hen proposed actions are seen in terms of possible and . - 

anticipated ^consequences* A technical definition' of experience , 
^ ^ , and of education,' is thit particular reponstructiian of mere • 
* jundergoittg-x^hich adds to the meaning o£ what has occurred^ 'and 
which increase? ane's ability to .direct the course of subseg^uent 
' • • events. T^hen that, reconstruction occurs, than an experience can 
^ be said" to have been had. A composed tale of" meaning replaces 

the simple u]idergoittg of and being buffeted by rax^r bccurende* 
, . Theory is the placing of V7hat is undergone into a broader and 
loftger course of events^ In order to have an experiencia one 
must' by necessity integrate theory and practice i .•I'o^ Dewey,. , 
, the reconstruction of occuixence into experience is education,^ > 

" ■ ^ . . " ^'^ ^ ' --/v-a" 

■ ' ■ ■ . , . ^ * ' . ■ V ... 

^ ^ ■ ■ • • • . (II) . - . . : ' ^ r \ 

TJhene^r''onie engages in systematic effort 'ha niust follow some \ \ 

V i ■ : . , ^ ■ , ■ / \ ■, ■ ^ \ • \ 

methodology* In some fields, methodology is ^obvious, well established,| | 

■ -. ■ ' '-X ^ . * ' / ' ' ' \. ' • ' . ■ 

fixecfjaiid even capable of being taught to appreiitices/studenfcs. It ^, 

Well tcnown' that we livd in at\ age in which what people understand sciei^ce 

' " * . . ■ r . ■ - * ■ ' ' ' ' - . . . 

to be\ is cdnsidered th^^most powerful methodology of all, Th^fere is some 
• lack of* ponsensus rejgarding what* the sciexitific" method; quihtessehtiaily is,. 
^ This writer has wrestled with the whole problem of what the methodology 
of jphilosophy of education can and should be. Integrally related to* the 
broad question qf what philosophy of education is to be methodologically, 
is ; the equally important question concerning whdt methodology is^ most - 
appropriate to the kind of study this writer is 'committed to doing 
■ Harold Rosenberg has reviewed two books by Mary McCarthy in the ^ 
ITe>w York Review . of Books.^ t . The^ Seventeenth Degree and The Masks o f State : 
l?atergate Portraits . Rosenberg defen^McCarthy against a cc^rtain Mr. ; 
James Fallows. I would like to suggest that this essay is wrifcien in the 



mettiodological spirit to which Rosenberg refers in his defense, of Mary " 

• • ' . ' r . ' ' ^ ■ . . ■ ■* ■•- ' ■ ' ■ 

McCarthy^, " • ^ ' ^ 

Rosenberg VTrltes that the inasses of data accumulated Jby the news ^ . • 

. ■ ■ / 

media surrounds events with a '^zone of^ moral' weightlessness J* He claims • 

.V ^'^ r ' . • ' ' *i .' . ■ . [ ■ ' ' 

that ^ Nixon tried to defeat the impeachment inquiry through a .landslide 

of details. The itoerican public did not buy into Nixon's ploy;- they did \. ' 

' \' ■■ * • , . ■ * ' ^ ' . 

not suspend: judgment .until the- final shred of^evidence was in, Mplotov 

■ ' - * ■ ' ■ ■ ■ '■ * * . ^ * 

was reputed to have said, according to Mr^ Rosenberg* that, '-The fact's ; ^ 

are nothing '^but propagatida."^ Molptoy meant that what counts ^is the 

framework within' wliich the data is placed. Rosenberg writes: , 

^ ' In the Wja^ington Mont^tly . > .Mr. James Fallows , one of t^ie 

editors,*^ attacks McCarthy's newsgathering capacity and.. i ,- 
' her apparent l^ck of r|spe<^t: for finding out the facts', V 
\His.. cas^ again&t McCarthy dpnsxstb of <:iting inst;^nqes , in 
Vhich . s|ie ^^d^ spealh; while textvg l^ss thah full;! ^ f ; 

^ ■ • ittformla; 7',' - , V.' ^-14-^ M;-/ >^ ^'^^ 

t After, hatching the W^tiergate ^witnesses McGarthy"cx)wluded: by proces^ 

>f elimination that Nixon tiunself had authorised the bi:e|k-iirf a exclusion 

J . ■ • • V ■ ■ ■ ['i " 1 • ' . ■ * l^-' " ' ^ Q ^1 I ■ '-^ • ^- ■ '>v 

x^hich was certainly not probably 'trtie when^cC^art^'^wrot^, '^att^^ " 

made a good.fel of sense. Mr. Rosenberg tells u^j tliitl McCarthy' s 

political writing belongs to the genre of people talking to one another. 

" \ What distinguishes McCarthy' s' dis.course is not any secret acc^ess 

to the, truth but its analytical quality and metaphorical reference 
" . as-t^lk it ranks with the best we have. ^ 

So often the academy is suspect by the larger public and part of the reason 

may well be that intellectuals, scholars ^and even writers simply do not 

master thjs^ art of ^^g^ talk at the analytic and metaphoric level. 

v> Michael Novak has written in his The Rise of the Unmeltable Ethnics 

that the real task 6f an intellectual is to be a conscious part of what . 

... ■' ' : ^ ' . . ^ ■ 'i' . • • '^^ ■■■■ 

he is attempting to. describe. An intellectual is not m expert on the 
hard questions of self, school and society in theV,Satiie^^^w^ a physicist 



^ is an expert ;-i>ut it i^ he who has histotvically led in the search for 

..■■»• ••'"«' • • 

meaning in x^festern/dviliz^tibn. The intellectual must know what the . , 

* experiences of the individual- in society are'^l)efor6 he can begin the / 

difficult task of ' helpi/ng to articulate ^a description of the human 

condition for his, and his contemporaries' >^time and place • Uovak 

reminds us^that the authfent^c intellectual does not tell people -things 

that they must do; he does not even tell things that they do not already 

' ' \ • ■ ■ ^ * ■.. *. • 

'know. Instead,^e helps a people to articulate ^hat is already a pro- ■ * 

f found but l4tent feeling or recognition./lWe are all intellectua,ls 

wiien'We ate Struggling in obstinate and courageous fashion with the 

profound questions Xi/hich bedevil otir lives within ""the human cpndftionv 

Ros§jiibei?g recommends McCarthy- -s' two latest books for "•••the pleasure 

of having an usually brilliant part;Djcipant in the family table, talk. . .""^ 

Perhaps our methodoiogy is simply rigorous thinking" within a philosophical 

framework, and the result of 'the methodology applied to auth^tic problems 

is "good table' talk?" What McCarthy does is to unleash her highly 

developed literary tal^'nt upon the myrh of Vietnam* . This enterprise 

is basically the' same whether it takes the form of novels, theoretical 

' . • - ■ ' ' ' ' , 

essajrfe or reporting. ^ ' 

• ' " — . .: ' ' ■■ \ ■ ■ ' ' ^ 

%en," said. Aristotle j "have a sufficient natural instinct ^ 
for" what* is true and usually arrive at the truth." It is 
r / the function of good writing to heighten this ' instinbt apid' 
stimulate greater reliance on. it. * . ' . 



■ .\ V, • . "Ill" ' ■ ' \ . ' 

One of f:he key problems confronting those of us who think seriously 

■ '■ ■■ ■ • •• •. ° . , ■ ' ' ' ' ■ • 

ibout education is the mistaken notion that the^ inptitutional school is 

Wmeho^' cleanly separated from the^^^a^rer society and "culture. Tha^^ 



everyday problems of educatibu within the' institutional school are almost 
oven>fhelming to. those whct are in(j:harge cso it is not alx-y^ys the case that 
school problems are/seen and studied in historical, economic (macro) , 
political, social and. even social-class perspective/ Philosophic 
perspective simply mentis iti all too many instances that the person 
claiming it hks. felt better labeling ^te^ as ''philbsophic \ 

It is being af$ued here t^t it is thfe task of those of us^ who are - 
serious students of the institutional school, and of education more . 
generally coriceiyed, to see problems^ in the broadest possible perspective. 
It is especially importatit for professors in schools of edutation to- 
develop such a perspective when studying the special kinds of problems 
brought to our doorstep by the kinds of teacher candidates who- come to 
scltools of education. ^ • - * ^ ■ ~ 



It has been- said earlier in thfs " work that undergraduates need to 

have long periods of time at th4ir disposal so that they could aittempt 

to learn the" new language of cfanteptua,lization and paradigm-building .^r ^ 

This is, especially true when one considers! the kinds of youtig people who 

have historically been attracted to elementary and secondary education / 

in America. John Martin Rich has written: ; ^ ; ; 

The status of teachers during} colonial times, varied 
considerably from one colony to another, thereby making 
.it difficult to form: an overall appraisal. . . /however/ 
It is true that teaching was often, looked uppti as a job 
[ to use in supplementitig one's income until something 
better materialized.^.. 

Rich tells us that a schoolmaster ' s salary was equivalent to such skilled 

workers as carpenters and bricklayers. In addition to low pay, teachers 

in colonial American were expected to be loyal to i|he tivil government 

and-religibusly, orthodox/ Professor Rich^hen tells his readersi Vr 
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.iriiiraiiirniiPPiTiiij ■ ♦ . • ■ •■ ' 



■ However J: It should $eem that teachers would chafe under 
these restrictions, it should be remembered that ^thrpugh- 
V : • out the history of American education individuals recruited 
for teaching careers Were those who would abide by such 
* ' codes; by the saune token, teaching has tended to attract 
. ' th^ less unconventional. '*Few teachers," according to 

Hox^ard K. Beale in his discussion of freedom of teaching ' . 
! ./in colonial times/' '*had ever thought of differing from 
colonial views. Many regarded themselves as guardians' 
of. correct "thinking J V''-^ 

The yalue systeA of the^^ t is usually more of an area of scrutiny 

While job hunting than is the area of acadejniip preparation. By recruiting ; 
only those teachers whose Values a:re generally cpngruenfc x^ith the values 
of the school district there is a silbtle avoiflance of later difficulty. ^ 
The nineteen sixties ^x^as a startlitig exception, but even during that 

* anomaldu^ decade, the brave, 'ic'onclastic,^ trouble-attracting teacfeer was • . 
Sl small minority- The conseryatiye nature of th|^^,M ' 
along with the; "teacher shottage" has allowed a closer scrutiny .by those 

"who hire It i4 still trug that most teachers dome from families whose . \ 

■ : ■ U . - ■ . ■ ' ' ■ ;> ■ .■ ■ . ■■ • 

main source of =Sconie is from smaU farms;, factory *job small business 
and lower echel$i/;coriporate work. - The son^ - 
parents Still vil^^ teaching as a position allowing for^ social mobility • 

It has not been olji ■of this matrix of the social population f^om which . , 

^ • ' : • ■ • ■ . . '^^ . ■ - . 13 ■ - 

the most .inquisitivl and iconoclastic^ ^^p^^ . 

... Teacher educatlin has historically attracted peirsoxte^ from the ^ 

ranks of the lower. mMdle class and from among the families of the 

- . ■ • ■■ . %h ■ ■ ■ . . . ' ... - ■ ^ ' ■ : 

skilled and semi-skil'lgd working class. Prospective teachers have 
. . . . . ..." 'i'-;-, . : ■ ■■ :. .. : . . , 

not. come from the ^asa%.es of^those^who have been economically, ' |)olit?ically 

or socially powerful. Isiis writer is not making a case for the inherent 

■ . 0 -' ■ \ ' .■ ' - ' ■ ' ■ V- 

inferiority 6f young pelipnp from such social backgrounds; but the thesis 

-is being fopjarded that);college students from the kinds of origins 

■ / ■ . ■ ' " ■ , \ ' ■ . ■ ■■ '■ 

beiitg described have not :,iipme to college or university with a rich _ - 



background iiK terms of vitiat is deen^ed important for the 'successful teaching 
df academic subjects. . Ojie can make an argument ^or the Class bias^^^ 
academic success indicators, but b^ that as it may, the teachers colleges 
have not historically drax^ri from a universe of the most academically 
talented. For a whole setZes of reasons it would be accurate, to say 
that-]^-lZ teachers hav^ not been the folks who have raised the earth- ^ 
^shaking questions concerning the assumptions upon which our culture rests. 

The hard fact is that teacher candidates continue^ to be, the kinds 
pf .young persons who do not have many other attractive professional options, 

. ■ :^ ' ' ■ " v ' ', • " '^y]'" ■ ■ ■ -'.'.^ ' . " 

They have chosen-teaching as a profession because they recognized it 
as the most^probable avenue out of blue collar/ andV small businejBis jobs. 

With the radical .transformation 'of^co^ attendaince '^ince 1945 
we have s^en the s6ns and dalughtjers^^of working class p^ 

colleges in an unprecedented way. ^The teachers Cplleges continued^ 

■ ■' ■ ■ ' y' ■:\ ^' - ' ■ ..'^ 

after 19.45 to attract ' students Wfeose familfies were not eC 

• ' ^ ' - ■• ^ ■■ ■ ^.'^14- 

secure and who did not in 'most cases have access to the. high , culture. 

the schools" of education continue to iattract ' students who have a narrow 

vocatit)nal view of higher educattor^* ;,For sp many of our student^ a degree 

and teaching certificate means ^a tfcket out of the ranks of tradesman, 

> ^--'W ' "'i^.-.' . ' '[ ' . ' ^-'V ' - * *' 'y ■ ■ ■ \ \ ' ■ 

housewife, non-union labor , hamburger ft^anchise "assistant manager,-"^ 

'■ . ■ ■ * ' ■ * ■ 

beautician, dental assistant, scribe for a. large^ corporation, small • , 
businessman J etc. ^ - 

S - * . ■ ~ ' ,. • ' .■ ' ' ■ ' ' 

■The central question to be asked and Confronted is: tiov? does one . 

y - .\ ' ■ ' - ■ . ■ " V ^ ' j'^' % ^ 

honor the commitment to the democratization of higher educational / 
opportunities how does one meet the copMniLtinent to the cbhcept of a 
career open -to talents - and at the^ame time insure that the earning 
of 'iv^egree|^^^ the tools and 



r9- \- 



* 



attitude to understand, and enjoy the fruits of the high cult^\ire,in 
western gocxety?^ Highet, education and s'chbbls of educSation in Barticular 
must insure that the^graduate has ;§i chance of becoming a person who has 
lihe tools awi p]?oclivities to master and enjoy the intricacies ^of thev 
higher culture. Jt is not clear to this writer ap this historical « * ' 



* time thkt' those who earn a four year, degree and/or teaching' certificate^ 

"are becoming'' anything but white collar- pr61etarian». The fear being • 

. ^ expressed here is that far from becoming adults who have begun the .. . 

* mastery of tKe high culture they •are becoming adults, with ^ narrow 

' \ /technician focus , i. el the "nurses" of Harry< Broiidy'^ s descrip'tibn. 

' professor Broiidy writes that -he^iS 'i&j^elled to: - 

* * V , .v•blame^ the illusion that our 4l^s^ staffed^v 

' V by plrofeSsibnal teabchiers as one io£ the most insidipju^s , * 
' ^ • « causes of our slotmess in makingVprbgress in the gexi> J ' * ; 

y uine reform of schools-. ^:It as iB^^ we wondered wliy \ * . 

* ' medicii;ie d,id not prqgtess if medical practice Were , 

carried* on exclusiveXy by hurs^es, ^technicia^ ^ . s t, . ; 

• > ; V ** hospital, aides'. Yet we have* something;like this oji \/ 

the tfeaqhing stfaf f s 'of pur sicjhQOljs, except -that our' ■ ^ , ' - 
•^teacher^' are nowhere' so well t?a^,ned' ^ ' 

* ' as riur'seis are. . .All tliat -skves the teacher from; mechanical 

, ^ , ./ 1 -following of rules is the perspective provided by whatever • 

^ ^^ ' general education he^picked up^uring £he undergraduate yeara."^^^^^ 

* ■ ' " . * * <" ^ ' ■ , *k ■ . , . ^ 

. . It is- the contention of this wo-rk that higher* education should - - 

• attempt to turtt a carpenter , into a man and not a man into a carpenter. 
That iV no^ to-' say that a society does not* need carp the, 
point i6 that the Greek concept of *man means a citizen of the polls - . 

r •■■ . ' , ■ • . . ' ■ ■ 

a person who has developed his intellectual and spiritual capacities, so 
^that participation in the affairs of humankind is possible. The ybungv 

• . . person who comes, to college naust have ;;a chance to become alu that he 



or she can become. In spite recognition that intellectual concerns 

A - - . . . ^ •,• . . ' . . : • ■ . . • ' 

^must be J^al^anced by a healthy psycihe, this wrlteir maintains that the^ 
main buslnessVof^hlghrer education is to help develop the academic, 
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inteliectualj cognitive faicets of man, .The citizen of the.polis in 
classical Greece vas ^ participant tecaus^ he was thought to possess - 



reason.'^- It vseenas clear that* mast efy of the high culture-4)f the x^rest 



St IIT means th6 :f,ntellectual power/ to understand, and enjoy the quintessene 
of the v;est's cultural heritage. , The college or university jnust not 
cheat the^sons and daughters* of Xvfarkerst Tlie p^^ents^'who do 'the difficult 
• Jobs in ,this cWntry have long drea?jked that their ,chil4x;en could, go on ^^ 
to highei education/ Most , of us have/helieyed that it was a progressive 
step V7hen the doors o^ tne collej|es Wfer4* opened to the children "of 
parents who profited frOdth^ 'social revolution /"of the 

if higheV education is to becoifee *delS it x<^<iuld b*^ k-^ cr^uel hoa^ v 

' indeed* Entry into' hi^fer education n^^ the. sons and daugtiters^*/ 

' vTy ^; -: . . .-^ --.v'^ 

o>£ the x^orkihg class to become persons who understand that to, stipdy . 
<;ervantes or Kewton or Solsheriitsyn does not have^ to he immediately 

/ x^eleyant /or practi who^e^ argument when one begins : 

"-^^Jv ."A;- ■■ ■ '* " -v':- '.. ^' ' y* - ■ • 

^ .to janalyz^^^ political, economic/ .etcy chan^ need . - 

to take place j^h iijn^^^ society whicti WpuW^^ to become^a demO'* 

cratlc community where ecp^mic security would be more posdib ley : j ^ , 

^Mese youtig people must be given the chance to understand that^ ^he 

- development Of tii^ min^ the appreciatio of thfe great s tor ehcjj^ise oif; -"^ 

'l7estem culture- ia practical in the most prof ound, sf pie of the wordr/v^' •;: 

they must cpme to see, as the Greeks did, that the unejcamined life is 

less worth living. . ' * ^ ^ 

Robisrt Hutchins is not a favorite of those who have subscriled "to 



^1' 



what is commonlSr considered the democratization of higher ;educatiVv-', 
There ar€ profound chasms of disagteements between this writer and what 
.he perjeeives Mr* Hutchins to be saying, but there is c'ommon ground Ss 



mo . : 
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well. It is being argufed here that Mt* Hutchins uttder stood bef o^^^ matxy 
o£ us that highet education might ;hot be compatible x^itK th^'kind of 
^emocr^izatlon V7hich has occurred r This writer 'is. not arguing for tl^e 
kinds of atatidards which exclude the poor and less fortunate £rQi»\ 
universities and teachers colleges he >s saying th'at the univei?sity * 
experience must be the kind of Intellectualwbne 'which allows' the 
student the chance to understand the assvpptions upon vjfiich the culture 
is^buil^^n a way^at^wo^ 6e easfl^^ dupiicable 4^ he did not " 

attend* I^^^^^r^^^litical and economic question to speak of vihat share 
:.of the wealth certain kinds of j6bs should ^command/ We hav^ erronfeoUsly 
tied- college educatioti to ttie^proml^s^ mor;e salaiq^nd jautchins ;was* 
one of the first to sfystematically warn us. The sons and daughters off 
the working* class have found >ut that in spite p£ four year degrees the 
best poaitions in the econoipy^^ill go to competitors \^%se real 



advantage i5 that they, made a 'A/ise^gene^ in a society where 

o ■■■ " ■ - . ' .. ...... . 



birth atid fateily ^ontext ; are stil .crucial ';;t<> monetary Success . 

Hutchins has written: ^ ^^^^ ^ ^ " . V • 

■*.■■- i. ■ ..**■.. ■ - ■■ ' ' ' .•*■'-.'■■"- ■ ' ■ _ 

Turning prof essidtjal soh^^ into, vocational schools 
^.degrades the universities and ;ddes 
prof essions . . *My. cotttentio^^ tHe tricl0 of 

t5he>^$.de banft^^^ . 
if they can be thej:^^^ The^ cannpl: be • 

w learned ih^a unive^^lty bee get of of date • 

!^ and new tricfs take the teachers ' ; 

•v' • get out of date and e&nitPt^^^k^^ up xi;ith current tricks, . . 
• . • * ' and because tricks can be learnigd only in . ttie actual' ^ 
•situation in^ w^^ - 

M Hut chins cotiii|iues: all that can be leached in* a uni'^ersi.ty is general 

principlesty the fundamental ptopositl^ < 

The trouble with the •pot)ular nation ^f utility is 
that it confuses immediate -with -final ends* liaterial 
prosperity arid'adjustment to the environment are good , 
V more or less ^ but they are not good in themselves and . ' 

there are other goods beyond them. The ititellectual , . ' 
; ' virtfyesV howei/er , are gbods^^^^ and good as 

> means to happiness, 3'^ ^ ^ 

* /• 14 . • ■ 



Harry Broudy said said that relevance malce^ 'sense^ in higher 
education only i£ oiie has already gained freedom frqm Plato's cave and 
become enlightened by Icnow ledger For a young person to dSjnand immediate ^ 
relevance and freedom from academic rules malces sense only if he/wishes 
io hp tierfer^ trainetl, and if * he can do V7hat higher^ducation demands ^ on 
his own, without subscribing "tp the university's vetsion of academic 

^ . - ' ■ ■■ '■ 'A- ' 

discipline. The burden of proof, Broudy -tfeHs us.j'^is/on thV student. 



We may . . /be approaching the moment of; tr^th in higher 
education, T7h,^n only tlibse who can use the resources 
of the univ^sity*. '.will be given access to it.-'-^ 

• ■ - . •• ■ V ■ - ■ ■ 

Christopher Lasch and ISugene Genovese hf^ve vyritten that the university 
no longer serves 4^ an exclusive upper clas^ institution. The universl1:y 
most important function today is, they inform iis,. that of training a *^ 
vast body of intellectual workers upon whom the • corporate system deperids , 
1& tbe last quar tea: century the university h become in a special sens^ - ^ 
a worMng class institution. The university trains technical workers in 
the special skills needed to run the industrial/corporate bureaucracies^ 
and to carry out the commands/ of the managerial elite. Higher education 



has become a higher level or /ndustrial apprenticeship. Lasch and Genovese 
continue: instead of ediiicating men and x^oi^n of general culture, the 
university npw trains pe^tff)le who administer and govern through the appli- 

' A ' ■ ' -^"-v . • ■ ^ 

cation of Aspecial expertise and skill to narr95/ly defined problems. 
-The "University is tio longer a place in X7hi£h philosophical questions about 



the very premise upon which the society is based can be raised. 

There are' tho^e who profit from using the ikiivefs jl ties, and the whole 
school system as a place in Vhich to trai^i intellectual "workers." These 
intellectual x^orkers are to find compensation for powerlesi^ess ^in a ^ 
culture of consumption apd mindless leisure. ^ 



. V . , ■• * . . • 

If the chiiaren oE fehbse who vrprlc at lower and iaiddie leVel jobs are to 

Ke really educated in '-the university in a way that they do not become unwitting 

accomplices of a status ^uo which neither thay nor th(^r parents had a vol'ce in 

. - ■ . ■ ^ ^ - ■ , , • ■ •* ' • ^- 

establishing, tjien -they must be made t'6 see that .they have a vital stalce in the 
maJLntenance of intellectual standards. They itu^ be given a chance "to .understand 
that a restoration of. learning must occur. Tlie arts axid humanities must be. , 
rescued from- their degraded, essentially^ ornamental/ position. The ultimate 
goal is^^i^^mnanize i:he conditioTis o^^indu^rial apprenticeship by restoring 
, the unity of all learning within the context 'of an industrial democrlcy as 

Dewey envisioned. Scientific and technical subjects must be taught in a way 

' ' ^ O ^ - ' ■ ■ ■ 

so that the student can develop an ethical perspective^, ^ The pretense of ^ 

objectivity has becOTie irresponsible because the techniques ^ have been draxmv 

exclusively from the hard sdiences, particularly quantifiable science, while 

unquantifiable experience hag been pejoratively relegated to the "value judlgment" 

sone. The humanities tradition requires disciplined reflection of experience 

aswell^as the mere having of it; obviously this entails the use of a finer 

discriminative ability than the type afforded by common sense -alone. 

We must come to linderstand'^hat education is accomplished x^^hen unde^, the 

tutelage of ^the cultized mind .tide less cultivated one achieves new insights. 

That process cannot be democratic! This encounter, which must occur betwden , 

professor and student in higher education, V 

...is 'the act of inquiry, /with all the <J<f'ama and uncertainty 
fto which any real inquiry is subject. Insights as x^rell as 
mistakes and fals%.§tarts are unique events. The happy 
. t.>.phtase, the clever turn of the argument , the "indignations, 

the satisfactions - these constitute the* living process of V. 
becoming educated. This is... what. high schoel students 
anticipate in higher education, and they are understandably * 
disappointed'when they find than they are expected to s^erid 

ninety per cent of their time continuing* the didactics of^ \ 
high school. ^2 I 



^ 



General education, as opposed to training and narrow vocational education 
results in thinking and feeling with the resources of the learned, and 
hopefully, the wise, Broudy tells i^thgt the generally educated person 
provides his ovm test of self -cultivatiotij the test of the process is 
the process itself. ^ ■ 



• > , ■ ■ - ■ - . , ■ . 

It has be^n asserted in section three of this work; that schools and 
cajLleges have been sending men and xJomeii into the world who no l^nger^^ 
understand ^he creative pri^iciples of n-^^s tern, society, ^ur civilization 
caimpt^be effectively ^maintained without the revival of the central^ * / 
perennial culture of the' westj^ern^worXd.-. The institilt^ioris of the west, 

at their best,yXfere formed by men who leamed.to regard themselves as 

/ ■ ' / * . . . - 

inviolable persons because they used reason to confront the problematic. 

They considered reason .to be that power which allowed persons to connprehend 
i the physical and moral order of the cofenios and man's place, x^itliin the 

cosmo^S, Freedom ior rational' man meant that Within tjiat order there 
**existed a personal moral '"responsibility to perform duties ai^d to Wercise . 

■ v. . . . ..^ ■ * 

correspdtiding rights* * ,v 

Modern education is seemingly based , upon* a 'denial that if is necessary 
or. useful' for the colleges and universities to transmit classical culture 
of the^ tfest from one generation to the next, Som& pf that denial is done 
in the name of John Dewey, bu^ It. is well knovm by^ those people vjho - 
seriously studj*' Dex^ey that his disagreement xg^ith Plato never included a . 
.denial of the ^reat western intellectual tradition .-23 . xhe vacuum.fn 



higher education is^ filled with elective, eclectic, speltialized, acci-dental, 

incidental, sp6ntaneaus, vocationapL substitutes^ There is no jcomon* faith, 

no^coiranon body .of principle, "no cojnmon body^ of knowledge, no copnon moral 

or intellectual discipline, ^ The graduates and citizens have no conraion \>- 

purpose and n^coinmon culture. T^ere" is no coinmunity of scholars - there^^ 

is no cojnmunity. Walter Lippmann has x^itteti: . ./L 

" . We have established a -system 'jof education ih' which x<re 

insist that while everyone mi^st be educated, yet thereT f ' 
is nothing in particular that an educated inan must know.^f 

It has £,been^ said by 'soaie that thirigs change so qtiibkly that the o!^-cUssical 

heritage is no longer | relevant . Lippmann disagrees; ^ he contends that we 

.9 ,■ . ■■ ' ' ^ '^^ "l- ■ ■ ■ V ■ ■ y ' ^ ' 

have aboliiJi^d the old curriculum jbecause we.aro, df raid of i</ "...afraid 

to face./»>3Soi a modern ^e&ocratic society the seyi^re discipline and the 

deep, disconcerting issues, of the nature bf^t^ie univferse, and of ittan's - 

place in it and of .his des tiny . r ^ ! ^ '/' v/, ' 

■ ^ • ■ - M ■■ "^'.^'x , ■ ' ' " . 

Lipprijann's words cannot be improved upon .^y paraphrasing*. \Tliis key 
idea frcHn:i).im gets at the veryii^art of the malaise in higher education - V 

■ • \ ' ' ^ i ^ . ' , ' " ■ -i • 

that this xrork is developing. Walter Lippmann writes: ' . ^ V 

'." 'V- . ■ ' ^' \ " >\" ■ ■■• '^^ . 

For whaLt enables men to know more iiian ti^^ ancestors 
^ is that they start with a knowledge of ^what their ancestors 
have already learned,.. It is tradition which brings them to . 
• • ^ , wh^re advaijped experimentation is possible.. . individuals do 

not have the tune, the -opportunity, ^or the energy to make " ^ 
. ' all. the experiments to discern all othe significance; that has 
gone into the making of the whole heritage of civilization';.. 
If they exclude the tradition of the past from the curricula - ^ ' 
• ..tljey rngke it necessairy for each generaticA to repeat the 
errors.. i " - 

There Vis^ (ine more central point- to be uncdmprcsnisingly nailed down in 

this fourth Sjection - higher education is not the whole of "real" life\ 

itself. Like any construct or work of ' art, the university is a slice of 



the whole*** The university experience can never .bte an exact mirror^ of the 

whole of life,* nor should it be. Real scholarship always moves in a realm 

where choices are more numerous and the possibilities more varied than they ^"".^ 

are at the level* of the practical. At the level of everyday affairs the t . 

.... ■ ^ ^ . ■■ f . * . ■ 

choic'es are narro^r partly because prejudice has become set.^'At the level ' 

of thqiugh the' choJ^se^^re broad becaiise there is no compulsiorl of events. 

Dewey called thought a dress rehearsal. In spite of the povjer of thought 

to eiap^iit^V^' explain and direct the f lot; of events it is. well recognized that, 

nujbtis to 1 



it is nu|>3:is to. the extreme to thitilc that cognition can ever completely explain 
and rmstLv^^^e brute flow "of events. It is obvious then that the university 
e^gpfec^e^ci^ always somewhat r^emoved' fr<m the arena. It Is not a violation 



of tlie Di^We^^ to say with Lippmann that the reaclm of the scholar V 

is never^ intttie^i The scholar's province, and the -proper main province pf 

: - ' ■ - . . »-v ; - 

the univeirslty; is in the past from Which he distillsVuti4e.rstanding; and \ , 

. . ^ ■ ^. ^ \ ■ \ ■ J ■. . . I • 

the future, f6r which he prepares insight. The universj.ty is in but not ; ; * 
cclipletely.iof the town. Hatry Broudy has said: »i ' ' ''.^ 

* ' / . .y^ high-gr^de ediipatloh for all may iifet t>e s.o implausible 

and qt;ixot£<J? afteKali. Foir it. is the workman, to whom Ijis , 
job iiS no more than a brute necessity, ;^:;W^^ 
%eds' the schooling that will ;^1^^ di r&flective capacity 
td^iexpanS the narrow margins -of his life.'^^ 

CAndt . " ;■■ ^-z ; ■ ■ ■• V ^ ■■■ /■ 

'III general education, the /school jxrould induct every pupil 
' * ' , ^ into the vestibules of connoisseurstxip in all phased of 
human life. >It would prfeach openly that the cultivation 
, df on^' s power , for, llv^g well 4s a duty as well as a privilege. ^9 

Can the teachers colleges-avoid addr,essing themselves, to the phallenge? V 

It* xs the position <3^ this work that' thfe schools of ^^ducation eannpt and , 



mus 



fc;^ not , 



/ 

■ /' 



-X7- 



Tea<iher education must not allow itself to operatfe outside the perennial' 

concerns of wept^Brh civilization. Teachers colleges must not lose sight of 

th4 larger conperns confronting the historical culture of vjhic'h they are a 
i ■ ' • ■ * ' i* . ■ 

* , part. Citanted^ the schools ^of education cannot an^ must not become a slaviill 

, replica of the colleges of literature, science, and the. arts, but it is wit;hin 

.'•f ■ * f ^ ' ■ * " ■ ■ ' '' -I 

I the liberal arts colleges where the central concerns of the west have been* 

• ■ •• ^ ' • • ' ' ■ ■ ■ ■ • - • ■ ■ ' ■ ' 

I stadie4; therefore, ^teachers colleges x^ill separate themselves from this ^i:; 

/ mains treamf at their peril*/ Admittedly ^very profession needs certain [; . 



special skills in order to perfbrjtf, but every profession is tempted lay?'. the use 
of jfarg0tij. "expertise", and, in-houke parochiality instead of x^i^dom. Th6 \ 
teachers colleges' must struggle to maintain a connection with the i^ain conciems 

of western civilization. We must realize that a beginning teacher who possesses 

&. ■ . ~ ■ ■ ' ' , • 

, • '• ■% * • ■ ■ " * - ' ' \ ' \ - ■ ■ . 

.a great deal of technique but who is T\pt grounded in the big^^ books pf the^ we;st 

may be as dangerous as a debater who is' willing to argue any side of tlje issue 

on 4eijiand* in order to win points for his debate team. >^ , 

\ cln the concluding section of this wortc the aim XntIII be to sketch out a 

mood w^.thiTls^Which tea should bie Conducted , It should be made 

cl^ar that this witer understands certain kinds of narrower professional 

^ y ■„ ■ . . ■■. , /■'," • • - . ■ '■- ■ ■ ■ , : . ' ■ ' ' ' . '■ ■ . ■ 

competencies^ have tt) be dealt with iti order to perpetuate a profession, but 

the argument b^ing forwarded here i& that the narrower professional concerns 



must be anchored to the larger and greater coricems*and traditions of western 

^ .■ ' ■ ■ • ^ : • ■ ■ 

civilization^' ^ 

Systems- of. in^^rmsft ion, especially if they attempt to become "scientific" : • 
tend to lock themselves within th^r own i^-house treadmill, ♦'..•and the man 
perpetually buzzing after H^iiforia&ti^r-^sual^^^ misses what is really happening. 




especially^ in himself. • .Art sp^ks to u^r^. that other region, .^"30 /xhe 
Q fovks of. imagination •that airy~epoch produces are perhaps the ultimate data- 



. The artistic tradition in the we9t has always attempted tp'set things doxm 

* • ' ■ •. . ^ ■ ' • " ''• • " ■ , ' • '■ . ' 

simply and to hold, tq a standard of rightjieas against the chao*s of contingent 

/life, is this not at the cventeic of what teacher competency should be? Since 

; the timk of classic Greece,, jnkn the artist j' has used language and other j 

constructs to get at, and fleeting ly capture, /what *was conside^d to be 

essential and universal/ quest is iii tio way demeaned because it was 

= finally realized that in the end life and being are'iBysterious - mysterious 

•j " * ■ . ■ * / ■ , ' ■*''«*. 

■•<* . *, ■■/,■• ' ■ ' , 

;^and resistant to our efforts to comprehend,. ^ 

■ ■ • • . . ■ • ■■/>:■' . ' ■ *^ •■ " . ^ » • ■ ■ ' ■ ■ . 

William Barrett has x^rritten that, the actual life of a people occurs within 
the felt texture of experience i in the moods and emotions that b^nd and divide 
us within the daily, round t>f lif e.^VJhat Is why art, which is so much a^matter 
; i.of texture and style, reaches a stratum of historical reaiity deeper than thiat ^ 
:^ of ideas. Herbert Marcus e has written the£t whenever philosophy t^as not \ 
iinierely apolo^a it has* confrpnted the §iven facts by what those facts exclude. 

V ftiilosophy begins when the given state (all of it) is questioned. Marcuse .says 
f tfiat the philosophic "quest precedes from > the finite world to the contruction 
V;of a reality which' is not subject to the* painful difference "between poteixtiality 

and actuality, it is apparent that philosophy and art are at the center of / 

HWjestetn experience. It is also apparent that the tim^ has come to irtblude 

^ . ■ " ^ • • ■ \ . ■ / ■ / ' . ?' ' ' ■ - ■ . ■ 

V philosophy in our analysis of problems in education. The schools operate 
according to philosophy^ but in most cases the philosophic premise 

^tis camouflaged. /Martuse talks of a philotophic quest which is a. conscious 
effort tp knot all our knowledge and^sight into a linguistic structure in 

r which things are , called by their right names* - v ^ 

: At the very heart of what is bef ore u^ is the realization thi^t man is a 
contiiigent being. Real education - as well as authentic philosophy and art ^ 
vhaye. always spc^eW courage: courage as the act (^f life itself, ^he courage 



td go on creating and enduring against ^ha bacljdropf ^iossible nada. William 
Barrett, speaking of the Engtl&h x^iterf^ E. Fors^p!|,- has explained that he/ * 



Forster, knox-ys that the be^t things in a civilizatijt)^ and indeed civilization 



itself, are perched preQariously over the.abyss qM j^Mq^ and contingency, '*- ' 
Around^ the clean well-lighted place of Ernest Hemi^]pray*s metaphor lurk tfie ^ • 

gobllng. Ultimate reality may well be the surged ?^p|l>rdte occurrence that 

■ 0 • ■ . ^ ■ ■ f'®y ■ - ■ . ' • ' i- . . 

floxirs Over and around and through, us and^ in whic&tt^^^^ ever succumbs td - 

- ■ V ,. • • - .. ^ ' ■ ■ ,/ Mfi^- ■ : , . : . . • 

man's ;it tempt to control it. The realization o^Jitl^fe sitixation is 

education iA its quintessential sense} ' Teaching^ J^^^^^^ stoty/ telling» 

. , y ' ' ' . . fii -- '...^ i.:.ft;:v- • •■ 

The mature/ person^^/ho has wrestled with and coutiriues to wr/estlejSyith'^'fcne 

If:-.- . ■ . . -/r ■ ^ . . .:: ^ ; ' , ^-':\ . ^ 

'spectre af ' ittafla and tlie goblins develpps conceptual, metaphoric,. a.rtis tic, ' 

philosopfiic tools to cope Xir:y£h the , seeming chjaos% .The community of scholars 

and tepcti6zfs construct a story which enables persons and a people to deg,l with 

the most profound .problems which bedevi,|. all of us during core authentic 

moments of realization, ; ; > ^ _ ^' . , 

; .^^^^^^^ T^ and at ttie 

! samft time Ititimate xn^tters we all live through,^ but never . 

* r^^^ all /our progress and • 

our . vaunted accumulation of knowledge, we aire still children ■ 
^ t^ ^ -^' Vin the dark who. . . /constructj stories 'so that we will not 

be so alone, that tnie -flarkrtess may become more familiar... ' . _ 
^ 'kI^:"\' and the poor shreds and patches of our life be pieced *i:ogether. 

' 9^ose of us who teach Ibn higher education must be les^ diffident than we. 
^ y« hatre been during the recent past^ We must have confidence that we pan re- 
establish our bridges to the taprroots of our culture^. We must cc^e to. believe 
in the community of scholars. We' who are professors in higher education must 
do more than simply start Mere the students are at^; .we must take them some- 

■ :•. . ■ ' . - . ^ ' ■ ^ ■■ c_)' ' ' 

<.V^ where. In order to do that we must have some convictions about iJhere they 
, ' should go - convictions about what is;' worth learning. Martin Buber has written: 




•20- 
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• •i^at the opposite pole frcjqilcompulsloix there stands 
not freedom but coinmunion.wAt the op|>osite pole of 
' being compelled by de&tiny or nature or men there/ 
^laea. not stand being ffee foj those things/ but to 
commune and to covenant with ^ them. To do this, it 
ii^ true that one must have first become independent; 
but this independence is H i^ootbridgeV not a dwelling 
place. Communion in education, , •meatis b^ing opened 
up and drawn in. Preedom in (education is the > 
possibility of communion. 34 
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Epilogue 



The '^extenaion of ^ ourselves xnto outer space ^ 
^s Kufcrick shows, is only more/of, thei same, 
and caxi hardly tell us mucli about^bur oiAai 
nieariirig*35. ; ^. >\' 
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